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In this essay Sir Ernest Barker has written a brief but comprehensive 
survey of University Education in Britain to-day, in which he shows how 
the needs of a modern democracy are being met by the development of 
the ancient Universities, as they add to their Medieval and Renaissance 
traditions new subjects and new methods. 
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life during the years of change that he describes—as a classical scholar 
at Balliol College, Oxford ; as a lecturer and tutor in history at Oxford ; 
as Principal of King's College, London; and finally as Professor of 
Political Science in the University of Cambridge. 

The son of a working-class home in Northern England, Sir Ernest 
Barker combines a knowledge of University life with an understanding 
of the common people, who in our modern democracy, as in the Midde 
Ages, send many of thcir best sons to the Universities. 

From 1920 to 1928 Sir Ernest was a member of the Consultative Com- 
mittee of the Board of Education. As Chairman of the Books and 
Periodicals Commission of the Allied Ministers of Education, he is gener- 
ally interested in European educational problems. 

Among his recent books are Ideas and Ideals of the British Empire (1941), 
Reflections on. Government (1942), Britain and the British People (1942), 
Development of Public Services in Western Europe (1944), Essays on Govern- 
ment (1945), and The “ Politics” of Aristotle (1946). 
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u THE DISTRIBUTION OF BRITISH UNIVERSITIES 


BITTLE over a century ago, at the end of the Napoleonic wars, there were 
A only two Universities in England (the old Universities of Oxford and 
. Cambridge, which go back to the year 1200) ; there was none in Wales ; 
. there were already four in Scotland, as there still are four to-day ; there was 
one in Ireland, at Dublin. To-day there are eleven Universities in England ; 
there is а federal University in Wales, with four constituent colleges ; there 
are still the four Universities of Scotland, but they are greatly increased in 
size; and there is a University in Northern Ireland, at Belfast, over and 
above the two Universities which now exist in the rest of Ireland, or Eire, 
which became a self-governing Dominion in 1922. It will be seen that the 
great increase in the number of Universities has come about in England ; 
and it has come about very recently—indeed, we may almost say that it 
belongs to the twentieth century. Seven of the eleven English Universities 
(Birmingham, Bristol, Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, Reading, and Sheffield) 
all date, in their present form, from 1900 or afterwards, though several of 
them had an earlier nucleus іп the shape of ‘ University colleges’ ; but 
even that nucleus was in no case earlier than: 1850. Apart from Oxford 
and Cambridge, the only English Universities which go back to the 

. nineteenth century are the Universities of Durham and London, and even 
these, in their present form, belong to the twentieth century, for Durham, 
founded in 1832, was reconstituted in 1908, and London, founded in 1836, 
was reconstituted in 1900. 

England is thus very largely a home of what may be called * Universities 
of the Twentieth Century’. The federal University of Wales is almost 
equally modern. It was founded as recently as 1893 ; but three of its four 
constituent colleges—one in the North, one in the centre, and two in the 
South of Wales—had a slightly earlier origin. * The four Universities of 
Scotland—Aberdeen, Edinburgh, Glasgow, and St. Andrews—have a very 
much greater antiquity. Three of them go back as far as the fifteenth 
century ; and the fourth and most recent—the University of Edinburgh— 
was founded by the Edinburgh Town Council as long ago as 1583. The 
Queen's University of Northern Ireland, in the city of Belfast, became a 
University as recently as 1909, though the college from which it developed 

as old as 1849. 
pes is a curious thing that in England, an old and traditional country, the 
bulk of the Universities should be so recent and novel. It ceases to be so 
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curious when we reflect that any general system of national education in 
England is as recent as 1870, the year of the first Education Act. It is a 
prior condition of the general spread of Universities that there should first 
have been achieved a general spread of the previous stages of national 
education. The two old Universities of Oxford and Cambridge had sufficed 
for the England of 1815, with its small population of some 10,000,000; and 
with its imperfectly developed and unevenly spread system of voluntary 
schools. But things changed rapidly in the course of the nineteenth 
century. The population was more than tripled. New social classes were 
progressively admitted to the franchise in 1832, 1867, and 1885. Natural 
science made great strides ; and appealing to the practical genius of the 
English it successfully demanded a new and extended scheme of highet 
education at the University stage. The substructure of such a scheme was 
supplied when the Victorian age accepted the idea of a general system of 
State education ; and the creation of seven new English Universities in the 
twentieth century was the natural consummation of the growth of popula- 
tion, the enfranchisement of new classes, the progress of natural science, and 
the growth of a system of State education. 

There is one peculiarity in British Universities—not only the English, 
but also the Scottish, the Welsh, and the Irish—which is of such cardinal 
importance that it ought to be stated at once. They are none of them 
State institutions, They are all of them voluntary socicties—like the 


y originally sprang. It is 


generally controlling their life. They аге, 

ntral State : they are also aided financially 
by the local governing authorities; but the aid, as we shall see later, is 
given without any rigorous conditions and 


control. Here we touch on a matter which i 


of voluntary action, the demand 1 


action—and should aid it without impeding or seeking to control its freedom. 
л may seem paradoxical—indeed it is paradoxical—and yet it is true- 
Sa fact ios that one of the characteristic British ways of action—per- 
m Es arly characteristic in the field o£ University life, but also traceable 
other fields—is the Way of acting without the State and yet expecting 
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the State to help. It is curious: it is hardly logical; but it works. This 
is why one writer has said that “ the British Universities are the creation of 
the British nation, not of the British State”. But the same may also be 
said, and, indeed, it has also been said, of the British Empire itself. That, too, 
was a creation not of the State, nor of the action of the State, but of free 
society and the voluntary action of such society. “The expansion of 
England ”, as a modern economic historian has said, “ was an expansion of 
society,:and not òf the State.” 


The number of full-time students in British Universities, өп the eve 
of the recent war, was 50,000. The total population of Great Britain at 
that time was about 45,000,000; and one may therefore estimate that 
about 1 in each 900 of the population was a University student. This is a 
proportion which is vastly less than that in the United States, where nearly 
1 in each 100 of the population is a student in a University or some similar 
place of advanced education. The number of the trained élite which a 
country should seek to select and produce is a matter of the highest import- 
ance; and it is a matter to which we shall be bound to return at the 
conclusion of this study. Here it is sufficient to add that the proportion of 
University students to the total population varies from part to part of 
Great Britain. In England it is as low as about т in 1100: in Scotland it 
is as high as about 1 in 450. 

Of the 50,000 full-time students slightly more than three-quarters are 
men, and a little less than a quarter women. In the distribution of their 
studies nearly a half of the general student body follow some form of 
* Arts’ course (in history, or in languages, or in economics or law or some 
subject of that order); the other half follow some form of course in 
* Science', pure or applied—the largest section of this half pursuing the 
study of medicine, a smaller section that of pure science, and the smallest 
section that of technology and agricultural subjects. The area of social 
recruitment is a large and varied area, and it would be a great error to 
think that students (even in the old Universities ОҒ Oxford and Cambridge, 
which are traditionally supposed to be ‘aristocratic’ preserves) are mainly, 
or even largely, drawn from the upper classes. As long ago as the academic 
year 1934-5 nearly 42 per cent of the students in British Universities were 
what is called ‘assisted students’, or in other words, students who were 
enabled to attend a University by some form of scholarship or grant, and 
who would not have been able to attend without such grant or scholarship ; 
and it is significant that the percentage of ‘assisted students’ in the Uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge was above the general average, and 
stood at the figure of 43-4. Two other matters deserve to be noticed. The 
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first is that nearly 3000 of the 50,000 full-time students were drawn from the 
British overseas dominions and colonies, and over 2000 from other countries 
abroad. The second is that only a quarter of the total body of students lived 
in colleges or halls of residence: the remaining three-quarters lived in 
lodgings or at home. This last fact suggests the reflection that there is room 
for an abundant expansion of residential facilities for students—as the: first 
may also suggest the reflection that there is room for an increase of students 
from overseas and abroad (at present, in the aggregate, about one-tenth of 


the whole). But the general problem of accommodation in British Uni- - 


versities, in which, as we shall have reason to notice later, the internal 


demand is likely to be more than ever pressing, is a problem which will 
vex the future. 4 

If the reader will bear one further infliction of statistics and formal 
description, he may find it helpful to be furnished with a summary classi- 
fication of British Universities. Four main classes may be distinguished, 
each roughly containing about a quarter of the total student body. The 
first is the University of London, which stands in a class by itself. The second 
includes the two ancient Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. The third 
is the class of the new provincial or civic Universities of England, such as 
Birmingham and Manchester. The fourth and last is the Scottish Univer- 


sities, with which we may also link the Universities of Wales and Belfast. 
The University of Londo 


students. (Apart from these, i 
students, who may be attendin. 
or attending no college at all; who are not students of the University in 
the sense of attending lectures о 

its students in the sense of. sitting 
This large body of ‘ internal" 
examination, but not for purpo: 
would need some qualification 
haps be allowed to stand as 


» Some of which are older than the University 
e size and dignity of a University. 
was founded as long ago as 1826, some 
gs of the Univer: of London $ and it 


students Generally, it may be 


University of London embraces a little world. 


It ranges from general 
colleges, which are themselves 


of the nature o£ Universities (such as Uni- 
то 
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versity College and King’s College), to specialist institutions, such as medical 
schools, an Institute of Education, and (if it may properly be called specialist) 
the great Imperial College of Science and Technology. It includes some few 
institutions which are peculiar to men : it includes a great majority which 
are common to men and women : it includes at least three colleges which 
are peculiar to women. Meanwhile its central organisation (and its central 
buildings) have steadily grown, and the development of a chequered history 
now promises well, in its later stages, for the future of the University. 

The old Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, which had already 
attained their essential feature of the residential college by the, end of the 
thirteenth century, are in one respect similar to the University of London. 
Тиеу, too, are federal: they are Universities of colleges, with each college 
possessing а large autonomy. But they also differ greatly from the University 
of London. The colleges and ‘schools’ of the University of London are 
essentially teaching institutions, acting mainly by way of lectures, and 
attended mainly by day students. Тһе colleges of the old Universities are 
essentially residential institutions, and they act mainly by way of a tutorial 
method which brings the individual tutor in close and personal contact 
with the individual student. ‘Residential’ and ' tutorial '—these are the 
two adjectives which best describe the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge ; and both those adjectives depend on the presence and the peculiar 
nature of the colleges of the University. These colleges, being residential, 
are necessarily far smaller than most of the colleges of the University of 
London: the average size of a Cambridge college is some 270 students, 
and of an Oxford college only 170. There are roughly some 20 colleges in 
each of the two old Universities. Essential as they are to the peculiar 
character of Oxford and Cambridge, it would be a grave error to think 
that they exhaust the whole significance of those Universities. There is a 
central University as well as the contained colleges 5 and the mark of recent 
years has been the steady advance of the central University, more especially 
in the field of science, but also in the general field of the provision of lectures 
(as distinct from tuition) for the whole of the body of students. One other 
thing must be added. Long the only Universities of England, the old 
Universities have still a peculiar position and a pre-eminent prestige—and 
that not only in England, but also in Great Britain generally. They attract 
the best staff; and they naturally attract—partly by their prestige, and 
partly by the scholarships which they offer—the best students of the country. 
Their peculiar position, which enables them to draw away the student élite 
from all parts of the country, is a handicap to the growth of the newer 
Universities; and perhaps they sometimes advance a claim to a special 
‘national’ position which, even if it is innocently made, is very naturally 
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resented by other Universities. There is something to be said in favour of 
national Universities which draw on the whole of the nation, and even from 
outside the nation ; but there is also something to be said, on the other 
side, in favour of the regional University peculiarly serving its own region 
ог area. The issue is further crossed and clouded by the lingering relics of 
some idea of the social superiority of the older Universities. In one“ sense 
there is no basis for that idea: there are thousands of students at Oxford 
and Cambridge as poor as students anywhere else. In another sense, the 
idea has some basis ; it is only to Oxford and Cambridge that the sons of 
the higher social classes are generally sent. But a good world always needs 
some social mixture and some ferment of different classes in a common 
social environment ; and that is a service which Oxford and Cambridge 
are still peculiarly able to render, | 

The seven provincial or civic Universities of England are Universities 
of a different pattern, profoundly interesting, and perhaps charged with 
the largest promise of great development. Unlike the University of London, 
and unlike the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge; they are not federal : 
they are unitary Universities (ranging from over 2000 to as few as 750 or 
even 600 students) which draw into a single focus all their teachers and 
students. This gives them an added power; and the fact that they are 
generally set in great centres of industry and population—such as Birming- 
ham, Liverpool, Manchester, and Leeds—enables them to make a close 


blems of their environment. 


environment for Universities which, i 
local. Cities such as Birmingham and 
their Universities; and their Universities are ha 


cloistered University is a University which mak 
spirit of the times. Willy-nilly, a Universi 
heat ; and there is dust enough (if not alw. 
northern England to invite abundant service. 

The four Scottish Universities are, in many respects, like the English 
provincial Universities ; or perhaps it would be more just to say (as they 
are far older) that the English provincial Universities are like them. They, 
too, are unitary : they, too, are set, in the main, in the centres of industry 
and population ; and, indeed, we have already noticed that the University 
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of Edinburgh was founded by the city in which it is set. The University 
of St. Andrews may be called the Oxford or Cambridge of Scotland ; but 
Edinburgh, too, has something of the character of a residential University, 
and it houses a large proportion of its students in halls of residence and student 
lodgings. It has already been noticed that the Scottish Universities attract 
a much larger proportion of the population of Scotland than the English 
Universities attract from the population of England ; and it will be noticed 
later that*they devote themselves more to providing a general culture of 
the mind, and concentrate less on special courses and the production of 
* Honours ' students trained in those courses, than the English Uhiversities 
generally seck todo. But the special study of English literature has nowhere 
been pursued with greater fidelity and distinction than it has been by the 
professors of Edinburgh and Glasgow ; and famous professors of philosophy, 
тоо, have illuminated the history of both these Universities. The University 
of Wales is a new-comer in the University field : it is barely half a century 
old: but it, too, is already drawing largely on the talent and genius of Wales, 
and its University colleges—alike in northern Bangor, central Aberystwyth, 
and southern Cardiff—have been served by scholars of eminence. 

The life of British Universities is not altogether concentrated in Uni- 
versities proper. Education of a University standard is also given in other 
institutions. These institutions are of two main types. The first is that of 
the University college. It has already been noticed that some of the modern 
English Universities grew out of local University colleges which preceded 
the University, such as Mason College at Birmingham or Owens College 
at Manchester. There are still to-day a number of local University colleges 
which train their students by means of a staff of University calibre on 
University standards, but are unable to give degrees, and therefore submit 
their students who wish to attain degrees to the external examinations of 
the University of London. Such colleges exist (and some of them are aided 
by the State along with the Universities) in cities and towns, such as Notting- 
ham, Southampton, Exeter, Leicester, and Hull; and some of them are 
likely, in the course of time, to become Universities. The second type is 
that of the college of technology, preparing students for degrees or diplomas 
in its own field ; and along with the colleges of technology we may also 
mention the agricultural colleges. Colleges of technology are generally to 
be found in cities in which there are also Universities ; and the question of 
their proper relation to the University is a moot question. Some have 
thought that they should be separate, as the example of the great American 
colleges or institutes of technology suggests : others Fave felt that it was 
best for the well-being of their studies and their students that they should 
be integral parts of a University. The Imperial College of Science and 
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Technology in London (which, as its name suggests, is more than a college 
of technology) is now an integral part of the University of London. The 
Manchester College of Technology is also closely connected with the 
University of Manchester. But there are still some colleges of technology 
(for instance at Bristol and Loughborough) which maintain a separate 
position. Agricultural colleges are generally separate, and housed away in 
the country (in Gloucestershire, Kent, Devon, South Wales, or the West 
of Scotland) ; but some of them are associated with Universities, and the 
University of Reading, in particular, has a considerable agricultural side, 
with moré‘han a third of its body of students engaged in agricultural studies. 
Mention must also be made, in conclusion, of the many training colleges 
which train teachers—generally on a two-years course—for work in primary 
schools. Some are maintained by religious societies, and others by local 
education authorities. They are generally distinct from the Universities; 
but they are in some sense parallel with them, and they have also begun 
to be connected with them. They are parallel with them, in the sense that 
Universities as well as training colleges are engaged in the training of teachers 
for primary schools (though the University training takes the form of a 
three-years degree course followed by a special year of pedagogical study) : 
they are also beginning to be connected with them, in the sense that the 
Universities now co-operate with the teachers of training colleges in the 
examination of their students. Two larger questions have now arisen in 
the general sphere of the connection of Universities with 
teachers. One question is whether the Universities should 
part in the training of teachers for primary schools, and whether, instead 
of training about 1250 a year, as they now do, they should train as many as 
2500, or even (some would suggest) 4500. The other and connected ques- 
tion is whether the training of teachers should be entirely taken over by 
the Universities, or whether, short of that, the training colleges should be 
brought into a much closer and more intimate connection with the Uni- 
versities. This latter question is in turn connected wi 
of the future—the problem of the optimum numb 
University, and of the size to which it can safely gro 
fulfil adequately its true University function. 
our attention in the final stage of the argument. 


the training of 
play a far larisex. 


th a serious problem 
er of students for a 
w without ceasing to 
That problem will engage 
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BRITISH UNIVERSITIES 


We may now proceed to consider the organisation of British Universities 
—or in other words the nature of their government and finance ; 
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their 


Clare College and King’s College Chapel, Cambridge 


The lawns, gardens and walks of the “ Backs ” of the Cambridge Colleges run down to the 
River Cam, spanned by its bridges 


A Proctor and his Two “ Bulldogs ” 


The office of Proctor (two in eac year) is held in turn by Dons of the various Colleges, 
"The office of cach is to maintain discipline among students. The two “ bulldogs ” who accom- 
pany him are selected for their physique and their task is to chase undergraduates who attempt 
to run when challenged by the Proctor 


Dean’s Court, St. Andrews 


A residential hall for men students of Scotland’s most ancient University. The students wear 
scarlet gowns when in residence 


North Wales Hero's Gateway and University College, Bangor 


This modern College of the University of Wales is designed somew 


‹ с signed hat after the style of 
the buildings of the older Universities 


Government, Teaching, and Courses 


methods of teaching and examination ; and the nature of the courses on 
which their teaching and examining are based. 

In the matter of government it has already been noticed that British 
Waiversities are essentially autonomous. They are not controlled» by the 
Ministry of Education or the local education authorities. The governing 
bodies of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge are still, as they have 
always been, the resident bodies of their own members. In the other 
Universities there is something of a dual authority: a council or court, 
which contains persons drawn from outside as well as representatives of the 
teachers, is the general governing body ; but there is also a sezate, cofh- 
posed of the professors and of some of the other teachers, which deals with 
“more purely academic affairs and generally advises the council or court. 
But in all Universities alike the teachers are the mainspring of University 
тейеу; and the Universities are at once self-recruited in their appointments 
and self-governing in their affairs. It is true that the State which charters 
the Universities may also ‘visit’ them ; and these visits take the form of 
“royal commissions * of enquiry, followed by ‘ statutory commissions’ for 
the purpose of reform and change. But royal commissions are only 
appointed if there is already a strong demand in favour of their appoint- 
ment within a University ; and the statutory commissions are not only 
largely composed of members of the University concerned, but also 
consult the authorities of the University in framing, any scheme of reform. 

Autonomous in their government, the Universities are also responsible 
fo! the management of their own finances. Their income amounted, 
before the war, to something over £6,000,000. Endowments, donations, 
and subscriptions provided nearly a sixth of this amount : the fees paid by 
students for instruction and examination provided almost exactly a third : 
a little over a third came from parliamentary grants, made through a com- 
mittee of the Treasury which is called the University Grants Committee ; 
and almost exactly a tenth was derived from grants made by local education 
authorities. It will be noticed that the central State and the local authorities 
furnish nearly one-half of the income of British Universities. It will also 
be noticed that the central State, acting through the University Grants 
Committee, contributes as much as a third. But neither the central State 
nor thé local authorities claim any measure of control as the price of their 
granjs. In particular the University Grants Committee, which is drawn 
5tóm old or present members. of the Universities, has steadily pursued a 
generous policy, and given to Universities the honour of its trust—a trust 
which, it may safely be said, has been abundantly justified. It has not only 
trusted the Universities, during the past, with the expenditure of £2,000,000 
per annum ; it has also recently decided to trust them for the next two 
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years with the expenditure of £4,000,000 per annum, to meet the new 
demands of growth and reconstruction : and it is also contemplating the 
provision, over and above this annual income, of a capital sum for buildings 
and other forms of expansion which may amount to as much as neat. 
£20,000,000. 

The method of teaching in British Universities is very largely the 
traditional method of lecturing. But Oxford and Cambridge, with their 
system of residential colleges, and with a tolerably large number of s fellows " 
residing in the colleges as tutors, have long practised a method of. 
* etorial ^ànstruction. which supplements and invigorates the method of 
the lecture. Week by weck the undergraduate student, mainly on the 
* Arts” side (the work in Science is mainly done in the lecture room and ‘the 
laboratory), brings his tutor an essay on some prescribed subject in his 
course, and discusses it with his tutor for the space of an hour or so ju i 
room. These are the memories that linger, and the influences which tell ; 
and one who profited by that system, half a century ago, still recalls the 
hours he spent with his tutors in philosophy and in history both ancient 
and modern. This tutorial system is spreading—but spreading under 
difficulties—from the old Universities to the new; and the professor 
and staff of an Arts department in a modern University—say, for example, 
the department of History—will attempt to establish personal contact and 
a personal system of instruction with small classes and little groups. There 
is an obvious value in such personal contact, and it may e not only 
studies, but also the development of character—a part of education wh'ch 
British Universities, true to the British genius, have never neglected: A 
lecturer may exert some influence on his audience ; a tutor can hardly fail 
to exert a large influence on his pupil. The tutor is more than an instructor ; 
he is also something of a pastor—something of a guide, philosopher, and 
friend. Even in the field of graduate instruction this personal Я is 
largely pursued, at any rate on the * Arts" side. The post-graduate student 
is attached to a personal supervisor ; and it is with that supervisor that he 
discusses his problems. In some ways this is a defect: it has helped to 


prevent the development of organised graduate instruction conducted іп” 


seminars. But if it has some defects, it has also its merits ; and the writer, 
who has acted as supervisor to many graduate students (Continental as well 
as British), would not willingly dispense with the method of individual 
supervision. . 

In the field of undergraduate studies, the course of lectures and other 
instruction (generally given, as we shall see presently, in each of a number 
of different curricula—history, law, classics, mathematics, modern languages, 


English literature, economics, and the like) is concluded by an examination › 
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Dining Hall, King's College, Cambridge 


All students in the Cambridge Colleges are expected to dine in Hall so many nights а week. 
Undergraduates sit at the lower tables, and the Dons at the High Table raised on a dais 


Girton College Orchestra rehearsing in the Tapestry Room 


Girton College, the first of the two women's colleges to be foifhded in Cambridge, owes 
Ats existence to the work of Emily Davies and other pioncers in women's education. The tapestry 
panels of the Reception Room are the work of onc of the benefactors of the College 
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Reading Room, Arts Library, University of Manchester 
This University, serving one of the great centres of population in the North of England, 
was founded in 1880 and reconstituted as the Victoria University of Manchester in 1903 
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Birkbeck College, London (first founded in 1823, as the London Mechanics Institute), for 
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which usually comes at the end of three years. The examinations are 
separately conducted in each University by a board of examiners for each 
separate curriculum ; and these boards of examiners are internal boards. 
In ether words, they are composed of teachers who have been engaged in 
teaching the candidates examined ; but there is a tradition, which i$ faith- 
fully observed, that an examiner takes little part in assessing the merits of 
the particular examinees whom he has personally taught, and there is 
a practically universal custom that at least one of the examiners should 
be an external examiner drawn from another University. The system 
of examination works generally well ; and the assessment of the merits of 
candidates is generally justified by the event. Those who ау obtained 
a first class in one of the famous and recognised curricula—the classical 
‘ Greats? course at Oxford, or the classical or mathematical “ Тгіроѕ’ at 


Gsenbridge—are generally sure to show, by their subsequent careers, that 


the ex&miners hit the nail on the head. 

Mention has already been made of the number of different curricula in 
which a first degree—the degree of Bachelor of Arts—may be taken. But 
here we must pause to note and explain the distinction between Honours 
degrees and Pass degrees. Universities award both sorts of degrees—the 
Honours degree on a specialised course pursued to a high and exacting 
standard ; the Pass degree on a more general and diffused course pursued 
with less intensity. In this respect, however, there is a difference—which 
has already been incidentally noticed—between Erfglish and Scottish Uni- 
versities. In England (the figures are those of the academic year 1934-5) 
oné finds over 4600 students taking a first degree with Honours, and only 
some 2100 taking a Pass degree : in Scotland one finds about 560 taking 
a first degree with Honours, and as many as 1560 taking a Pass degree. 
The Scottish Universities have clung to the idea of the general and diffused 
course (for which, incidentally, there is much to be said): the English 
Universities have preferred the idea of directing the bulk of their students 
into specialised Honours courses. There is one thing which ought to be 
said in justice to the British Universities ; and that is that on either system 
—the system of the Honours course or that of the Pass course—there is 
very little wastage. Nearly all the students who enter the University with 
a view to obtaining a degree succeed in leaving with a degree. This is the 
compensating merit for the far fewer number of students attending British 
Universities in comparison with the number of those attending Universities 
in the United States. The American Universities have a great intake, but 
they have also a large wastage. Some figures given in a recent publication 
show that while the annual entry in American Universities was over 300,000, 
the annual graduation amounted to only 165,000. The (ne figures how 
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that in British Universities the annual entry was only 15,000—but the 
annual graduation was practically the same. 

We may now proceed to discuss the large number and variety of the 
different Honours curricula, and the amount of specialisation which they 
entail. “ In most Universities a candidate may proceed to the Honours 
degree of B.A. by at least a dozen different ways: in Cambridge, for 
example, there are fourteen different Honours ‘ Triposes' and curricula ; 
and as nearly all of them are divided into two parts, and а candidate may: 
take Part I of one Tripos and Part II of another, the number of possible 
alternatives is vastly greater than fourteen. It would be of little profit 
to enumerate all the Honours curricula; but it may be of some use to 
mention the most popular. In the academic year 1933-4 some 5500 students 
obtained Honours degrees in British Universities—English, Scottish, and 


Welsh. Of these, on the ‘ Arts’ side, 695 took Honours degrees in Histe£y, - 


506 (of whom nearly half were women) in English, 415 in Law, and^hearly 
350 in Classics ; on the Science side, 369 took Honours degrees in general 
Natural Science, 391 in Chemistry, 367 in Engineering, 275 in Mathematics, 
and 186 in Physics or in Physics combined with Mathematics. 

There is an uncasy stirring in British Universities about the general 


system of Honours specialisation, and about the wisdom of a policy which 
permits degrees to be taken in the one subject of Chemistry, or Botany, or 
French, or whatever else it may be. This uneasy stirring reflects itsclf in 
a demand for what is cflled * synthesis’ ; for some integration of studies ; 


for some attempt to give a general outlook on life, and not merely a dry 
if accurate knowledge of a single speciality. One of the most interesting 
schemes of synthesis is that suggested in a report which has been prepared 
by a committee of the British Association for the Advancement of Science 
—a committee which contained, in addition to its British members, a number 
of professors and scholars drawn from Allied countries, Three proposals 
are contained in this scheme. The first is the institution of a new general 
degree course, both Honours and Pass, in ‘ Philosophy Natural and Human ’ 


—a general course which avould give a synthetic view of the modern world 
against a background of natural scien 


suggested) be regularly taken by intending teachers before they proceeded 


to their special course of pedagogical training. The second proposal-in the 
scheme is that students of science and technology should be compelled to 
take, concurrently with their scientific or technological studies, some addi- 


tional courses (provided partly in lectures and partly in di ion classes) 
in the general field of sociology an анши 


and humanising the tange of their scientific оп 
is that all students alike (but it would be stude, 
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would be more particularly affected) should be offered courses—which they 
would not, however, be compelled to take—on the essential methods and 
the main results of modern science, alike in its application to nature and in 
its pplication to the mind of man and the study of human society., 

This is a scheme of synthesis which may be said to come from the side 
of ‘Stience’. Schemes of a similar nature are also being canvassed on the 
‘Arts’ side ; and they are canvassed there with all the more zest because the 
-professors on this side—concerned as they are with the great studies of 
philosophy, history, and literature—are naturally impelled to think that 

36 is their particular function to provide the broad and general outlook 
which such studies are calculated to give. A dictum of a professor of 
literature deserves to be quoted for the light which it throws on the aspira- | 
tions which are now stirring on the ' Arts ’ side. “ What matters in the 
Кез faculties”, he writes, “ is that a subject should be continually thought 
out afresh (1) in terms of contemporary existence and (2) by the help of 
the light thrown upon it by other branches of contemporary knowledge." 

More, much more, might be said about the courses pursued in British 
Universities, and especially about the plans and projects for their reform 
which are stirring to-day. But that would carry us into the future, and into 
the realm of hypothesis ; and we are here concerned to describe the present 
rather than to forecast the future. We may therefore end this part of our 
sketch by noting that, whatever its nature, an undergraduate course 
leads to the degree of B.A.—and with that degree, we may add, to the right 
to exercise the University parliamentary franchise. (The British Uni- 
versitics are separately represented in parliament—apart from the normal 
geographical constituencies—by their own University members.) Gener- 
ally, and in the great bulk of cases, a student leaves the University at this 
stage. Those who wish to continue at the University for research or 
post-graduate study, and can afford to spend two or three further years 
for that purpose, will proceed to some lower research degree or to the 
higher research degree of Ph.D. But post-graduate study (except, perhaps, 
in some of the great and progressive departments of natural science) has 
not grown to any great dimensions in British Universities: indeed, the 
degree of Ph.D. was not introduced until after the end of the war of 1914-18. 
OF фе 50,000 full-time students of British Universities, in the academic 
session 1933-4, less than 3000 were engaged in research and post-graduate 
study : nearly 40,000 were engaged in working for a first degree, Honours 
or Pass ; and the remainder—about 8500—were engaged in study for some 
sort of diploma awarded on a course of one or two years. — 
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3. THE ATTITUDE AND FUNCTION OF BRITISH UNI- 
VERSITIES IN THE SYSTEM OF BRITISH DEMO- 
GRACY = 

What is the attitude and spirit of the British Universities, as a part and 
organ of the democratic society of our days? What is the function which 
they ought to discharge in that society, and how far do they succeed in 

discharging it ? р 

None of the British Universities is the preserve of an aristocracy. That 


is true tozday, as we have already had reason to notice, even of Oxford -. 


and Cambridge ; it was true of them, as the writer can testify from his 
own experience, fifty years ago. (Не entered, in 1893, an Oxford college 
which already contained among its scholars a number of sons of working 
men; and he still preserves a list, which was submitted to Lord Curzón 
when he became the Chancellor of the University of Oxford somé forty 
years ago, recording the many ‘ poor scholars” of Oxford who had then 
attained name and fame.) The myth of the aristocratic character of the old 
Universities—which was never entirely true, as any man will discover who 
takes the trouble to study, in the Dictionary of National Biography, the origins 
and education of many of our famous men—is connected with the similar 
myth (for it, too, is largely a myth) of the aristocratic character of the English’ 
public schools ’, which are actually recruited, in the main, from the pro- 
fessional classes, and not from the aristocracy. The simple facts of the 
social recruitment of British Universities can easily be stated. It has already 
been noticed that nearly one-half of the students of British Universities 
are “assisted students’, It may be added that, just before the recent wat, 
nearly half of the students entering the University were students who had 
begun their education in the general primary schools of the nation. It is 
true that the pre-University stage of education—the stage which is generally 
called secondary—is in Britain split and divided. On the one hand, there 
are the private and voluntary schools of the secondary stage, which by 2 
curious historical accident о by the disconcerting name of ‘ public schools ’: 
On the other hand, there are the public and State-provided schools of the 
secondary stage, which go by the name of county and municipal secondary 
schools. But the number of pupils who attend these secondary schools is 
greater by far than the number of those who attend the ‘ public schools '; 
and though the * public schools’ send а greater proportion of their pupils 
to the Universities than these secondary schools can as yet send, the present 
is beginning to be, and the future will be 4 : 
county and municipal secondary schools. 


To understand the careers of the pupils of State-provided secondary 
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still more, with the pupils of the. 


Inauguration of Scholarships in Oriental Languages, University of London 


London University includes a growing School of Oriental Studies. Mr. Anthony Eden and 
other distinguished figures in public life may be recognised among those on the platform at the 
Inauguration of Scholarships in Oriental Languages 


The Medical Museum, Queen's College, Belfast 


Many students of Medicine in Northern Ireland receive their training at Queen's College, Belfast 
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schools who go forward to the University—and also to understand the 
careers of no small number of the pupils of ‘ public schools’ who get to 
the University—one must study the British system of scholarships. The 
British system of scholarships is a way of discovering and training an 
intellectual élite drawn from the whole range of society. At the age of 11 
a boy or a girl from a primary school may win a scholarship which gives 
him or her the right to an education at a State-provided (or State-aided) 
' secondary school. . .* In the same way, it is only fair to notice, a boy ога 
` girl who has been privately educated at some form of private preparatory 
' school.may win a scholarship which will cover a large amount f the cost 
of his or her education at a “public school’ ; and struggling professional 
men who could never otherwise do so are thus enabled to send their children 
to these schools. . . . Then, about the age of 18, a boy or girl can win a 
scholarship to a University. These scholarships are partly provided by the 
Universities themselves (or, at Oxford and Cambridge, and also London, 
by the colleges of the University): they are partly provided by the 
State, both the central State and the local education authorities: they 
afe partly provided by voluntary bodies and funds. Their aggregate is a 
large number ; and their presence explains the fact that nearly half of the 
students of British Universities are ‘ assisted students 4 
. One who owes the whole of his career to this system of scholarships 
can hardly be expected to criticise it. It is, in his wew, а democratic system 
sentially democratic ; and it is in his view (but he is 
naturally prejudiced) a successful system. Different countries adopt different 
methods for enabling poor but promising students to enjoy the benefits 
and the delights of a University education. In the American Universities a 
d is one by which students ‘work’ their way through a 
arning money in some part-time employment 
as they 50; and an agency will advertise that it can offer “ hundreds of 
Harvard students as experienced and dependable chauffeurs, house-cleaners, 
gardeners, furnace men, etc.” іза method which encourages self-reliance : 
it is also a method which sadly consumes time which the student might 
otherwise have spent on his studies. In the Universities of Scandinavia 
the usual method of helping poor but promising students is said to be loans 
advanced by the banks, after due enquiry, which the student may eventually 
repay when he has reached middle age. That, too, is a method of self- 
reliance ; but it is also a method which mortgages the future to meet the 
needs of the present. All in all, there is much to be said for the British 
system of scholarships, as @ method which is at once democratic—genuinely 


and essentially democratic—and calculated to safeguard the true interests 


of the student. 


—genuinely and es: 
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It is not only by this method of scholarships that the British Universities 
are integrated into the working of a democratic system. They are further 
integrated—and this matters most of all—by being democracies themselves. 
They are, as we have already seen, autonomous societies, sel£-recruited 
in their appointments, self-governing in their affairs, and responsible to 
themselves for the management of their finances. That is a very great 
thing—a very great thing indeed. The question is often raised, “ What is 
democracy in education ?" Two answers are possible. The first answer 
is that the democratic State should manage all education, partly by its 
central elected parliament, and partly by its local elected authorities. To 
some of us that answer spells totalitarianism» rather than democracy. We 
prefer the second answer. The second answer is that democracy in education 
means the maximum of freedom for each educational society—for each 
school as far as possible, but certainly for each University. That is true 
educational democracy—when a school or a University is itself democratic, 


in the sense of managing its own life. That is the old tradition of the Middle 
Ages, when a University 


masters and scholars. It is a tradition 


continue to be kept. 


On a lower plane, but a plane which 
are certainly democratic in the internal li 


* caught" on his perambulations ; and he sees nothing undemocratic in a 
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to draw the students of all Universities together—not to speak of bodies 
such as the Student Christian Movement, or International Student Service, 
which seck to obey calls, and to serve causes, which transcend the particular 
interests of Universities. Parallel to the National Union of Students there runs 
the Association of University Teachers, which gathers together University 
teachers not only to defend the interests of their position and profession, but 
also to defend and advance the general cause of learning which they serve. 

To have lived andeworked in three Universities— Oxford, London, and 
Cambridge—during the course of nearly half a century, is an. experience 
in the free life of the mind. There may be some threats to that freedom. 
Every institution tends to develop its own bureaucracy ; and Universities 
themselves have their own bureaucrats, or men of the type of the ' academic 
administrator’, who can be аз bureaucratic, even when they are themselves 
still teachers as well as administrators, as any bureaucrat of the State. Local 
education authorities are perhaps not always as respectful of University 
liberty as is the central State. But if a University is not free, it has largely 
itself to thank—itself and its own ‘administration’. The real question is, 
“ What use does it make of its freedom?” Has it a generous enough 
conception of the function which it ought to perform in a democratic 
socicty, and of the duty which it owes to the advancement and perfection 
of that society ? 

We may count under three main heads the duty which a modern 
University owes to a modern democratic society. The first head is that of 
discovering and training a sufficient intellectual élite, drawn from a sufficiently 
wide circle. The British Universities do tolerably well in discovering the 
élite (which is not to say that they might not possibly discover a still wider 
dlite— but that is a matter to which we may turn at the end, when we come 
to consider briefly some of the prospects of the future) ; but it is not so 
clear that the British Universities do equally well in giving to the members 
of the élite which they discover the training which will suit them best for 
which they will have to play in the life of contemporary society. 
Their Honours courses are too highly specialised ; and they are too much 
aimed (consciously or unconsciously) at producing teachers of a single 
subject, or scholars in a single subject, rather than men of a general culture 
айа а general outlook on life. , This is not true of the classical Greats 
course ог the modern ‘Greats course at Oxford, or of similar courses 
which have been constructed in other universities ; but it is true of too 
many of the courses, and of much of the teaching in those courses. The 

p may argue that any knowledge is a good thing, . 
wledge can only be attained by the good old way 


depth of kno c TA S 
pm in a single field ; and there is some weight in this argu- 
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ment. Sciolism may easily be the penalty of a course intended to produce 
a general culture ; and a little knowledge, however widely diffused, is still 
a dangerous thing. But the argument of the votary of pure scholarship 
is not ia the end conclusive. Men do not learn for the sake of learning, 
but to do some good by their learning. The old prayer still recited in the 
old Universitics—" that there may never be wanting a supply of persons 


duly qualified to serve God both in Church and State "—/was a noble expres- 
sion of this truth. To serve is the end of learning ; and a narrow learning 


is a narrow service. 


is а great thing in any community, and especially in the free and heaving 
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seek ‘to give their students some general culture, and a general outlook 
on life, can they do that part of their duty which consists in upholding the 
general standards of culture. 

The third head of the duty of modern Universities, which “is closely 
connected with the second, is that of the advancement of knowledge and 
the promotion of research. It is only recently that this branch of their 
duty has been recognised ; and, perhaps, it has been recognised chiefly under 
the impulse of the demands of the students of natural science. There is 
still much to be done in the matter of organising and endowing research. But 
the promotion of research is not merely a matter of the founding of research 
institutes and the endowment of research students. There is something else 
which matters greatly. A distinguished British physicist has said that only 
one person in one million in a year is likely to be born a good physicist. 
He has also said that what the good physicist needs, when he is born, is 
really something of the nature of an “ amplifying valve ”—something which 
will extend and magnify his personal power and initiative—something which 
takes the form of assistants, draughtsmen, and workshop mechanics. This 
is true not only of physics, and of natural science generally : it is also true 
of the arts. The research conducted in our Universities is still too much 
at the stage of what we may almost call hand-work—and solitary hand- 
work at that. Good minds, which are very rare, are set as it were to do 
everything with their own hands. This is the thing to be corrected ; and 
this is the way to the true endowment of research—in the arts as well as 
the sciences. Every mind which is good enough should have its own 
secretariat. But there will always be good minds which would be sadly 
flustered even by a single secretary. . . . And yet it is tragic to notice that 
a minor official of government may have a room full of typists, while a 
first-rate scholar of a University toils in the solitude of a study. It would 
be a good piece of research to enquire, “ Who has the prior right to an 


* amplifying valve’ ?” 


4. THE STAFFING OF BRITISH UNIVERSITIES AND 
THEIR FACILITIES FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
“KNOWLEDGE | 

* Universities are naturally and properly teaching institutions. But they 

are also something more. They are outposts of freedom of thought and 

the free expression of thought. They are fortresses for the defence of the 

* standards of civilisation, and of those cardinal rules of taste and truth which 

are the law of the life ofthe mind. (The mind has its law as well as its liberty ; 

and it cannot enjoy the one unless it obeys the other.) Finally, they are also 
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laboratories, in the arts as well as the sciences, where men should always 
be found pursuing, promoting, and directing research— sitting by their 
studious lamps ”, as Milton wrote in his Areopagitica, “ musing, searching, 
revolving new notions and ideas ”. З у 
Something has already been said of the teaching which is given in 


British Universities. Here our concern will be less with the teaching side 
than with the side which may 
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In this company or society the professoriate is naturally central. To say 
this is not to proclaim its magnificence or its supreme importance. There 
are many fine academic minds outside the professoriate ; and the major 
part of the work of teaching and administration is done by members of 
the academic staff other than the professors. In Oxford and in Cambridge 
there are the fellows and tutors of the colleges—many of them men of the 
foremost rank—as well as the professors of the University. But it is the 
special duty of the p?ofessoriate to pursue and advance pure learning ; and 
if it is only the professoriate which is here taken into consideration, that is 
only because it has a special duty and a special responsibility.* "In Oxford 
and Cambridge the professotiate might well be expected to be especially 
free for the pursuit of pure learning ; but even there—and more especially 
on the scientific side—it would seem to be drawn more and more into the 
field of undergraduate studies. Elsewhere the burden of undergraduate 
teaching lies heavily on the shoulders of the professor. He may have to 
lecture to large audiences (especially in the more crowded Universities, 
such as Glasgow) on the ordinary subjects of the undergraduate course ; 
and if he attempts higher themes he may, unless discipline descends to protect 
him, find his lecture room deserted. It can hardly be wrong to plead (at 
any rate it is a plea which springs naturally to the mind of an old professor 
who had previously spent long years in the work of teaching and administer- 
ing in colleges) that more use should be made of the professoriate as ап 
organ for the advancement of knowledge, and less should be expected from 
it in the way of the dissemination of knowledge by lectures. There was 
room for abuse, but there was also wisdom, in the old statutory rule of 
Oxford, which only required a professor, in the matter of lectures, to 
produce something twice a year. Yet it would be a great mistake if a pro- 
fessor were not a lecturer—and a lecturer to undergraduates as well as to 
advanced students. It brings him down to earth—the invigorating virgin 
earth of the ordinary student’s mind : it is a discipline in the art of expres- 
sion ; and it is also a discipline (at any rate for those scholars who study 
deeply and widely but eschew the creative effort of recording the fruits 
of their study) in the art of producing something. But even in the way 
of oral communication there is as much, or more, to be said for the discussion 
class with a group of 12 or 15 students as there is to be said for the formal lec- 
сите." In the experience of the writer it was perhaps the discussion classes over 
which he presided (only a chairman was needed—the students themselves 
did the work) that were the best and the ripest fruits of his tenure of a chair. 

But there are greater distractions from the pursuit of pure learning 
than the distraction of teaching and lecturing, which, after all, is a stimulus 
as well as, or even mote than, a distraction. These greater distractions take 
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two main forms. The first is internal work on the administrative and 
other committees of the University. That is the cost of academic self- 
government and the price of educational democracy ; but it can be a heavy 
price. Good scholars have shipwrecked and foundered on the rocks of too 
many committees ; and any scholar who finds that he has an administrative 
knack and is а good ' committee man’ is also apt to find, in the later years 
of his life, that the knack has been a dangerous knack, and that it is hard 
to be a good committee man and a good scholar simultaneously. The 
second form of the greater distractions is external work for government 
bodies and for other committees in London. During the war of 1939-45 this 
distraction has vexed both scientists and scholars in the field of the arts ; but 
it has perhaps particularly vexed scientists. It is likely to continue to remain 
а distraction in the days of peace and of reconstruction. It is a distraction 
which vexes particularly the professor in a great civic University, who— 
besides his internal work in his University and his external work in London 
—may also feel, and seck to discharge, 
municipal and general life of the communi 
which he cannot but feel that he belongs. 
and scholar is not an easy path. Тһе Englis 
and their men of learning share this defect—if it be a defect. Tt impales them 


ona sad dilemma between practical business instinct and the scholarly 
speculative trend. > 


There is, indeed, a Scylla anda Charybdis between which the professors 
of British Universities are forced to steer as best they may. The Scylla 
is the impulse which attracts and tempts a highly specialised mind, engaged 
in some specialised branch of knowledge (say, for example, history), to 
make its branch and the technique of its branch something of a professional 
mystery which is sacred to the elect. The professor is drawn in this way 
towards an inner professional ring which fosters and emphasises the strictest 
rules of technique. This is to drift into the * academic’ in the less favourable 
sense of that word : it is to be carried in 


to a rarefied atmosphere (or even 
stratosphere) above common life and the human touch. On Ta oe hand, 


there is also the danger of Charybdis. This is the impulse which draws 
living minds, particularly when they are engaged in the great and advancing 
studies of natural science, or in the moving and heaving subjects of the 
human sciences (especially economics), to devote th 


г d el ent 
life and the airs of the ordinary atmosphere, d eserting the Meher oh ae 


a civic responsibility to the 
ty in which he resides, and to - 
The path of the English scientist 
h generally are only too practical ; 


"Sedesque quietae 
Quas neque concutiunt venti ne 


c nubila nimbi 
Agent nubila nimbis 
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The Zoology Laboratory, Cambridge 
One of the splendid new science buildings in Downing Stree 
the finest scientific work in England is car 


Cambridge, where some of 
tied out 


An Anatomy Lecture at Durham University 


The University of Durham has some of its faculties at Newcastle-on-Tyne. Long famous 
for its Engineering School, King’s College, Newcastle, also gives facilities to medical students 
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The Library, Queen’s College, Oxford 
Queen’s College, Oxford, founded in 1340, added in 1672 i 
Christopher Wren 


ts beautiful library, the work o. 
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Bomb Damage at University College, London 
University College, London, suffered damage during the air raids on London 


. Staffing and Facilities for Advancement of Knowledge 


Who shall steer a middle course, and at once keep touch with actual life 
and escape for long voyages over “ strange seas of thought, alone " ? 
Many have found a way. There have been Thomson and Rutherford, 
Acton and Maitland, in Cambridge; there have been Collingwood and 
Holdsworth, and there still is Murray, in Oxford ; there has been Tout in 
Marrchester, W. P. Ker and his colleagues in University College, London, 
and Burnet and his colleagues at St. Andrews : and there are still Whitehead 


* and Bestrand Russell., Meanwhile there remains for older scholars the duty 


of training younger scholars in the way of the advancement of knowledge. 


~Here—at any rate formally, and on the side of organisation—there is still 


much that remains to be done in British Universities. (Yet an old man 
who, in the days of his youth, could sit round a table under the presidency 
of Ingram Bywater, or Sir Paul Vinogradoff, cannot but feel that he enjoyed 
many benefits, nearly fifty years ago.) Not to speak of the want of leisure, 
just noticed, which vexes scholars, or of their need of “ amplifying valves ”, 
there has been—at any rate till recently—a lack of organised seminars and 
of general provision for graduate (or, as it is generally called, post-graduate) 
instruction. It has already been noticed that the institution of research 
degrees is recent, and mainly dates from the end of the war of 1914-18 ; 
and it has already been observed that it is only of late years that British 
Universities have begun to recognise their duty of promoting, organising, 
and endowing research. The defect is likely to, correct itself rapidly in 
the years that lie ahead, particularly, perhaps, in the field of scientific 
research, to which attention was strongly (it may even be said, violently) 
drawn by the course of the recent war. Meanwhile it is worth noting that the 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of Cambridge, in his report, delivered 
in October 1944, has suggested the possibility of a graduate college in 
Cambridge. Such a college would not be primarily, or perhaps at all, a 
college of residence. (There is much to be said in favour of mixing graduate 
and undergraduate students, to their mutual benefit, in matters of residence 
and the general community of social life.) It would rather be a place of 


“graduate intercourse for specifically graduate próblems—a place of graduate 


“colloquies’ and discussion groups, possibly combined with an office and 
a director for the general promotion and encouragement of research studies. 

uch'an office, and such a director, are not properly part of the ordinary 
administration of the University ; and we may well imagine a graduate 


/ College which would be a good marriage and combination of a graduate 


club for the social intercourse of research students and a graduate office 


-for the promotion and encouragement of their researches. 


One last word still remains to be said about the facilities for the advance- 
ment of knowledge in British Universities. It was a word of tribute to 
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University libraries and University publishing presses. To have lived and 
worked in Oxford and Cambridge is to have enjoyed two priceless privi- 
leges—the privilege of a great library provided with almost every book 
which one could possibly require, and the privilege of a great publishing 
press, managed by scholars, which is always willing to reccive and publish 
(and со print with an admirable accuracy and in an admirable type} any 
scholarly work. In any account of British Universities it would be a treason 
to forget their libraries, and no less а treason to fail to mention—and mention 
with gratitude—their publishing presses. 


r 


5. STUDENT LIFE IN THE BRITISH UNIVERSITIES - 


The reader may well be murmuring, “ Come down, O don, from yonder 
mountain height—and tell.us, in simple language, what sort of life a student 
lives in British Universities”. Well, it would seem that a student, during 
his University days, generally lives at home or in lodgings, and that com- 
paratively few (except in Oxford and Cambridge) live in a college or hall 
of residence. The figures for the academic session 1934-5 show that less 
than 20 per cent of the students of English Universities (apart from Oxford 
and Cambridge), and only 8 per cent of the students of Scottish Universities, 
resided in colleges or hostels. The extension of residential accommodation 
for students is a crying necessity ; and it has been suggested that it should 
be in the future a rule of all Universities that at least a year of student life 
should be a year of common residence. Oxford and Cambridge will 
always be unique so long as they enjoy the unique benefit of a common 
residence, with all its facilities for discussion and for that ' student inter- 
education’ which is one of the greatest and finest parts of University 
education. Cardinal Newman wrote long ago: "I protest to VOU. 
that if I had to choose between a so-called University which dispensed 
with residence and tutorial superintendence . . . and a University which 

. merely brought a number of young men together for three or four 
years and then sent then? away . . . I have no hesitation in giving the 
preference to that University which did nothing. . . .” 

The life of the University student who lives at home or in lodgings 
(and particularly of the student who lives at home) is deprived of many 
of the benefits of * student inter-education '—-but not of all. It is ЖОШ 
how successful University students are in creating a life of their own, even 
under grave handicaps. The writer, who was principal of one of the colleges 
of the University of London (King's College) during nearly eight years of 
reconstruction after the close of the war of 1914-18, is bound to record the 
deep admiration with which he remembers the busy creative activity—aided 
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and encouraged by all the staff—of the students of the college. А new 
athletic ground was acquired : two new hostels were brought into being : 
the union society of all the students sheltered and encouraged a host of 
voluntary activities—literary, dramatic, musical, social, and international— 
which culminated annually, just before Christmas, in the gay round of the 
students’ commemoration week. At the beginning of each term the students 
crowded the college chapel: a system of public lectures, open to all the 


- ‘world, and often delivered by men of the foremost eminence, would 


sometimes crowd thé college hall in the evenings ; and the hundreds and 
hundreds of day students, coming from their homes or lodgings, could 
ть the college a second hope which they filled with the many activities of 
' student inter-education’. There was always some sort of debate and dis- 
cussion, outside the formal round of lectures ; and the hour of luncheon might 
also be the hour of a concert, or of an address on social and political questions. 

It may safely be said that British students, residential or non-residential, 
will create some sort of pattern of a common University life. But it is 
obviously easier for such a pattern to be created under the residential con- 
ditions provided by the many colleges of the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge. Residence in a common college throws men of all types 
together—the poor and the rich ; the native and the foreigner ; the scholar 
and the athlete. (On the staircase on which the writer had rooms in his 
first year at his Oxford college there was a Japanese Count, a German. of 
the family of the musician Mendelssohn, an Englishman from Yorkshire, 
à Scotsman, and Mr. Hilaire Belloc—not to mention one of the fellows or 
tutors.) Under such conditions there is an inevitable give and take, and a 
mutual cross-fertilisation : men will-go on discussing all subjects under 

heaven in their rooms, till two or three in the morning ; and friendships 
may be formed which will endure through life, and affect all life. 

The three terms into which the British University year 15 divided—the 
Winter, spring, and summer terms—are of roughly ten yee T 
Universities, but only of eight weeks in the Universities o 2 ы 
“Cambridge. (Longer terms would increase too largely the cost of resi ence.) 
Each term is a crowded filling of the mind and thoughts : the ' vacations 
between the terms—a month or more at Christmas; а month or more at 

aster ; and three or four months іп the summer are mainly ae 
ntellectual digestion and solitary study. It is common to talk o | е 
Tush of term”. Each term js indeed а period of rush. There are at least 
four things to be done simultaneously—attendance at lectures or laboratories, 
and other forms and places of instruction ; reading and the preparation of 
written work; athletics or some other form of ‘keeping fit (which is 
Part of the British student's rule of life) ; and all the social activities of 
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debate or drama or music or whatever the student’s hobby may be. Athletic 
and social activities are both likely to be encroachers ; but a balance is 
somehow generally kept. In Oxford and Cambridge there are no lectures 
or instruction in the afternoon (except for students who work in labora- 
tories) ; and the afternoon is devoted to the river or the playing-field. In 
other Universities there is normally a continuous day till four o’clock or 
so; but in some Universities the full-time day student is then succeeded 
by the part-time evening student, who works in the University when his 
day’s work at his business is over. 

The entry of women students into the British Universities, which first 
began about 1880, has in many ways altered the nature of University life. 16 
has already been noticed that about one-quarter of the students are women 
and the remaining three-quarters men. In Cambridge the proportion is 
less, and the women are only one-tenth of the total body of students ; in 
Oxford the proportion, though more than a fifth, is slightly below the 
general average. The presence of women students has probably increased 
(not by their volition or motion, but simply as the inevitable result of the 
mixture of the sexes) the volume and the claims of the different social 
activities. In London there are a number of separate women’s colleges, 
but most of the colleges are colleges both of men and women ; in Oxford 
and Cambridge women have their separate colleges ; in other Universities 
men and women are generally mixed, though there are, of course, separate 
hostels for men and women students. There has been no movement in 
Britain towards the separate women’s University conferring its own degrees, 
such as is to be found in the United States ; nor has there been any шоус- 
ment towards Separate courses for women, though one of the women’s 
colleges of the University of London has a course of its own. leading to a 
degree, in Household and Social Science, > 


Generally, women students’ 
attend the same lectures, follow the same cours 


ех : es, and take the same degrees, 
as men ; but it is one of the questions of the future whether, in justice to 
women, there should not be some further provision to meet their-special 
needs. Many will deny that they have any special needs which differentiate 
them from men ; but all will agree that the provision for the University 
education of women—whether along with men, or in separate courses 
and colleges—is still imperfect. P s 

| 

6. PROSPECTS AND PROBLEMS OF THE FUT 
URE 
DEVELOPMENT OF BRITISH UNIVERSITIES 


It has been said above that we are here concerned with describing the 
present rather than with forecasting the future. But We cannot even describe 
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A Debate at the Oxford Union 


Many famous statesmen have gained their first experience of public debate in the hall of the 
Oxford Union—a Ur club, with its own buildings and groun: 
kly during term time, and the speakers often include distinguished 


A University Lecture at Oxford 


University lectures at Oxford are open to students of all the Colleges. Students and lecturers 
wear gowns at lectures as at all official University functions 


652 Ж} 2. | > 
The Oxford and Cambridge Boat Race 


The Oxford and Cambridge boat race is rowed on the Thames in London. 
sporting event, and huge crowds assemble on the river-banks wearir 
colours of their favourite crew. This photograph show: 


It is a national 
ng the dark-bluc or light-blue 


s the 1938 Boat Race—the last before the 
war—and shows Oxford leading by one and a half lengths 


An Open-air Performance by the OUDS 


The Oxford University Dramatic Society in 1945 gave its Diamond 


Jubilee performance in 
the grounds of Wadham College. The play was Shakespeare's Taming of the Shrew. Of recent 


years, women have been admitted to the soci 
composed only of men students 


ty, which was once, like the Cambridge A.D.C., 


=. 
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` scientist whose verdict has alrea 
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the present without giving some account of the problems with which it is 
vexed and the plans which it is beginning to discuss. We may therefóre 

* conclude by discussing, under some three or four heads, the vexed questions 
ofthe present. қ 

(1) The first and perhaps the gravést question is that of the proper 
number of University students. What is the maximum number, or at any 
rate the optimum number, which the Universities should carry and train 

.Jfor the kenefit of the British community? We have already seen that in 
1939 the number of full-time students was 50,000 in a population of some 
45,000,000, or roughly r in 900. It was expected by one authority that 
more than 20,000 additional students, released from the Services, would 
préss into the Universities at the end of the war; that this increase is 
likely to establish itself as a permanent fact ; and that we may therefore 
count on an increase of the number of University students from 50,000 to 

+ ооо. There can be no doubt that a large increase—at any rate for some 
years to come—is inevitable. But increase in itself is by no means neces- 
sarily a gain, and it may even be a loss, unless, in the first place, the quality 
of the new entrants is good, and unless, in the second place, the teaching 
strength and the residential accommodation of the University are increased 
to cope with the increase of students. 

Here we must pause to think. We may begin by asking whether the 
present students are all so good that they ought to be at a University. It is 
difficult to answer that question in the affirmative. A distinguished scientist 
has said that “ аз things are, in each year’s class there is a residue of students 
who clearly should never have come to a University, because they cannot 
really profit from its courses y^ Another authority, once the head of an 
English University, has noted that the increase in the number of ' assisted 
students’ has not resulted in a corresponding increase of good Honours 

but in a very considerable increase of lower Honours degrees— 
that is to say, of degrees in the lower second or the third class. But these 
facts, or rather statements, do not in themselves settle the question. One 
‘must proceed to ask the further question whether the system on which the 

` $0,000 were selected was a good enough system of selection. It is obviously 
possible that this system may at once have led to the admission of some 
indifférent students and to the exclusion of many good students. There is 
certainly something to be said for the view that it excluded, or at any rate 
failed to discover, a large number of good students. The same distinguished 
dy been quoted also notes that “ the war 
аз made it necessary to train large numbers of technicians, and the latent 
talent thus revealed encourages one to think that there is a much larger 
recruiting ground for scientists than had previously been explored”. He 
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concludes that, in his own field, a better system of selection “ might perhaps 
dotble numbers without lowering standards ”. Tm 

The general result which emerges is in favour of an increase of University 
students, provided that the increase is accompanied by a method of selection 
which will discover latent talent, and provided also that it is accompanied 
by an increase of the teaching strength and the residential accommodation 
of Universities. The nation would be all the better if it had at its call 75,000 
instead of $0,000 University students, of the proper quality, properly 
trained and properly accommodated with all the fatilities and advantages 
of residence. But we must not hasten to that consummation with an 
unreflecting and heedless optimism. We must remember that the new 
students who enter must be of the proper quality, and properly selected ; 
we must also remember that there must be some guarantee of proper 
training and proper accommodation before they can safely enter. We 
must also in justice remember two other considerations—considerations 
which are perhaps impalpable, but none the less of cardinal importance. 

The first is that, however much we may long that still more students 
should enjoy the benefit of a University because its spirit is so precious, we 
may spoil that spirit, and thus help to destroy the very benefit we want 
to be enjoyed more largely, if we fall into the error of trying to overload 
Universities beyond their carrying power. There is a limit to the number 
of good teachers who attain the true University standard of teaching, as 
well as to the number $f good students who attain the true University 
standard of learning ; and already, with the present increase of the Uni- 
versities, it is by no means clear that the general standard of University 
teachers is as high as it used to be in the quieter days of the past. 

The second thing which we have to remember is that a University is a 
meeting-ground of the rich and poor, the aristocrat and the commoner, 
the man from a home of old culture and manners and the man who has 
to start from scratch in making his own culture and manners, Now in 
any mixture it is necessary to think of the proper proportions of the ingredi- 
ents, if the mixture is to be good and effective. If you make the poor and: 
those who start from scratch the vast majority, you may be doing them an 
injustice. (Ihe writer is thinking and writing as one who himself belongs 
to that class.) You may make them too many to get the benefit of any 
real contact with the others, who will then be reduced to.a small minority 
—a minority too small to be'able to give. This is a 


l y difficult thing to say ; 
but the truth demands that it should be said. ‘The simple moral that emerges © 
is that Universities have to think not only of totals and wholes, but also of 


parts and ingredients—and of the proper proportions of those parts. 
(2) The total amount of the student body, and the proper proportions 
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of its different parts, are matters closely connected with the total amount 
of the studies pursued in a University and the proportion of their different 
parts. Studies (we may roughly say) are partly cultural and partly technical 
and professional. How great should be the volume of technical and pro- 
fessional studies, and how great the number of students engaged in pursuing 
such*studies ? This is a large and serious problem, and it raises a number of 
issues. Three may be cited in illustration. 
The dirst concerns,the part to be played by Universities in the training 
of teachers, more especially for primary schools. Should Universities be 
mainly, or even exclusively, the agents of the training of teaches, as they 
are mainly or exclusively the agents of the training of doctors? Ifthe answer 
is given in the affirmative, it might result in the annual addition of nearly 
8000 new students to the Universities, and it will also геше in giving 
additional weight to the professional side or aspect of University studies. 
Another alternative would be to retain the existing training colleges, which 
now train teachers independently, but to bring them into a closer contact 
with Universities and to turn them into associated or affiliated colleges. 
That, too, would increase the duties, and to some extent affect the char- 
acter, of British Universities. But in any case it would seem that, in one 
way or another, the British Universities are bound to assume a new measure 
of responsibility for the training of teachers. The recent passing of a new 
Education Act, for increasing the general national provision of education, 
is sufficient to ensure that result. , 
A second issue concerns the part to be played by the Universities in train- 
ing men and women for the public services (both in the arca of the central 
and in that of local government) and for voluntary social service. This is 
not merely a matter of prgyiding a degree curriculum suited to the needs of 
students who wish to enter the public services or to undertake voluntary 


social service. It is also a matter of providing some sort of post-degree 


curriculum which can be taken by administrators who have already been 
but who may be released or 


enlisted and are already engaged in service, НУ 
sphere of a University, in 


* seconded ’ for a year of later study in the atmb 
order that they may be given some understanding of the general humane 


background and the general scientific technique of the detailed work in 
which they are engaged. A liberal connection between the Universities 
and the whole system of public and social administration 15 evidently a 
thing which is likely to benefit any community. But it will task the л 
of Universities го add the building of this connection to their intrinsic duty 
of the advancement and transmission of pure learning. we 

The third issue concerns the part to be played by Universities in the 
development and the teaching of the technological knowledge and skill 
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which already play so large a part in modern civilisation, and are likely 
to play an ever-increasing part. Already there are to be found in British 


Universities (over and above the general course, and some more specialised ` 


courses, in Engincering at large) courses in Metallurgy and Mining, and even 


in Dyeing. How far should the development go? And if there is to be a * 


large development in technology, should it not be accompanied Фу a 
parallel development of courses in the Fine Arts (architecture, painting, 


music), or in what might almost be called ‘aesthetic technology’? But if ~ 


there is such a development, the question once more arises, “ How much 
can a University do without over-strain and collapse ? " 
(3) All that has been mentioned hithertg may be called by the name 


'intra-mural'. In other words, it is a matter of what happens inside the ` 


walls of Universities. But during the last seventy years, and increasingly 
during the last forty, the British Universities have also been undertaking 
extra-mural work. They have been carrying University lectures, and even 
the University method of the tutorial class, to adult students who do not 
belong to the Universities but are engaged in the workaday business of 
life, up and down the length and breadth of the country ; and they have 
been doing this work in collaboration with voluntary bodies, such as the 
Workers’ Educational Association. This is what is generally termed by the 
name of adult education; and adult education, conducted not only in 
cities and towns but'also in country villages, has now become a considerable 
concern of most British Universities. It is a problem of the future how far 
the Universities should continue and even expand this work, and how far, 
if they resolve to continue and expand it, they should do so through a 
special staff specially recruited for the purpose, or by calling upon the 
services of their own ordinary general staff. Gertainly the work of adult 
education done by, or in connection with, the Universities is already a 
work of no small magnitude. On the eve of the recent war about 13,000 
students were attending the tutorial classes provided by the co-operation 
of Universities and voluntary bodies ; and what are called shorter courses, 
of a less intensive kind, wére attended by over 40,000, 

In this connection it may be noted that a system of what may be called 
the regionalisation of Universities has naturally begun to show itself, and 
may be expected to establish itself fully, as a result of the spread of adult 
education. Every University naturally recruits its intra-mural full-time 
students from as large an area as it possibly can, and in this great aspect of 
its work each University seeks to be national, in the sense of drawing on 
the whole of the nagion. Even here, however, as has previously been 
noticed, there is something to be said for the University which acknow- 
ledges, and seeks to discharge, a particular regional duty. 
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P But when it comes to going out extra-murally, and carrying University 
5 lectures and the University method of the tutorial class to adult students 
outside the University, there is an obvious limit to the extent to which- 
each University can go. Each, accordingly, tends to delimit a region or 
area around itself which will serve as the sphere of its extra-mural work. 
But the older Universities still cherish the idea of a national sphere, even in 
the matter of adult education ; and no system of mutually exclusive regions 
has yet keen finally settled. 

(4) The various problems which now confront British Universities— 
the problem of the number of students that they ought to handle; the 
problem of the scope of their, work in the training of teachers, in training 
for’ public and social service, and in technological training ; the problem 
of the proper scope of adult education—all these problems, and other 
problems such as the proper development of facilities for research, inevitably 
suggest the need of some central organ for consultation and co-operation 
between British Universities. At the present time the Universities are all 
separate, and each goes its own way by itself. Tt is true that the University 
Grants Committee of the Treasury, which has been mentioned previously, 
has something of a general policy in its method of allocating Treasury grants 
to the Universities. It is also true that the British Universities have their 
own Committee of Vice-Chancellors and Principals ; but this is a business 
body dealing with current matters of business. There would seem to be 
needed, and it has been suggested that there should be instituted, a Uni- 
versities Advisory Council dealing with matters of long-range policy. 
Such a Council would not only contain Vice-Chancellors and Principals 3 
it might also contain representatives of University teachers ; and it would 
be all the stronger if it also contained representatives drawn from the main 
i professions, from the organisations of industry and labour, and fom ШЕ 
sphere of the public and social services. Some national body is needed for 
consultation about the true national functions of Universities. - 

The matter goes even further. We тау also argue that a ee E 
versities Advisory Council of all the United Nations is nee : В to i 
part of the general organisation of the United Nations, and to lift n 
Universities of the world to the level of international co-operation. Т е 
general movement of our times, hastened by the impulse of the late ү is 
pointing in this direction. Two particular movements are here а. у 
significant. The first is the close co-operation which has 5% same he 
by the Allied professors and University teachers resident in Britain during 


the course of the war, both with one another and with their British colleagues 


arse д i f a permanent 
- —а co-operation which is leading to the establishment of a p 


System of relations. The second is the formation of a plan for a United 
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Nations organ of Education, covering the general field of educational col- 
laboration, which would form a natural cadre for a Universities Advisory 
Council of all the United Nations. There are many problems which could 
well be handled by such an advisory Council—the problem of an inter- 
national language which could serve again to connect Universities as Latin 
did in the Middle Ages ; the problem of mutual recognition of different 
University qualifications ; the problem of the exchange of students, and 


also the exchange of staff, between the Universities of different countries.” 
е 


The problems to be solved are there. We can only hope, and strive, that 
the organisation which is necessary to the solution of the problems should 
also be brought into existence. What the British Universities can do, and 
do immediately, is to press for the institution of a British Universities 
Advisory Council which can serve as one of the links in a chain of general 
connection, binding together in the general comity and fraternity of scholar- 


ship—which by its essence is international—all the Universities of all the 
United Nations. 


Nots.—For students abroad who may wish to proceed to a British Univer- 
sity, the following information on some matters of detail is added. 

(5) Entry. (а) Applications for entry should normally be addressed to 
the Registrar of the University. But in the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge entry into the University must be secured through a college, 
and applicants for entry should accordingly write, in the first instance, to 
the Head or the Senior Tutor of one of the Colleges. If they find this 
difficult, and if (for example) they are without any knowledge of the 
different colleges, they may ask the Registrar of the University for informa- 
tion and advice. SALDO 

(b) The condition of entry is normally the passing of a matriculation 
examination, or the previous passing of some other examination (e.g an 
examination in the applicant's own country) which is accepted as an equi- 
valent. P 4 

(2) Preliminary Examirtitions, before proceeding to the final course for a 
degree. The first year at the University, or the greater part of it, is normally 
spent in preparation for an ‘intermediate’ or preliminar B AE 
which must be passed before the candidate for a degree И to his final 
course. Students who have already obtained a degree E сене 
qualification, in their own country are excused from the ганан 4 wr d 
nation. In the University of Cambridge students proceed at uL А 
a preliminary examination, to Part I of the course for a depres (i.c., ап 
Honours degree), and when that is finished they proceed to Part П а, 
may be taken in a different subject from that of Part I. Г 
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(3) Degree Examinations. It has already been noted that degree exami- 
nations are of two sorts—Pass and Honours. In the examinations for an 
Honours degree candidates are placed in classes—First Class ; Second Class 
(wlfich in many Universities is subdivided further into Division I and 
Division II) ; and Third Class. Students from abroad who enter a British 
University will normally become candidates for an Honours degree in one 
of the different subjects (History, Economics, Literature, Mathematic, 
Natural $сїепсе, Engineering, and the rest) in which the degree may be 
taken. ы 

(4) Standing of Degrees. In Oxford and Cambridge the degree of В.А. 
taken at the end of the degree course is the final degree, and entitles its holder 
to proceed to the degree of M.A., without any further examination, after 
the lapse of three years. In other Universities a further eyamination is 
required before a student can proceed from the degree of B.A. to that of 
M.A. Generally, however, the degree course leading to the degrec of B.A. 

«is the chief (and asa rule the only) course taken by students in British Univer- 
sities. A good Honours degree attained at the end of that course is regarded 
as a full and sufficient qualification for life. "The man who has attained it is 
a graduate of a University, and in that sense such a degree may be said to be 
something more than a ‘licentiate ’. 


. Books of Reference. The Calendars published by the different British 
Universities generally give full particulars of the requirements and courses of 
each University. For Oxford the Oxford University Handbook may also be 
consulted, and for Cambridge the Cambridge Student's Handbook. 

A general account of British Universities may be found in Sir Charles 
Grant Robertson's The British Universities (2nd edition, 1944) ; and A. P. 
Newton’s Universities of Great Britain and the British Dominions also gives a 
general survey. The Universities Bureau of the British Empire publishes 
annually a Universities Year Book. 
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